Commentary

Consolation of Philosophy. To speak briefly of so intricate
an argument, we must distinguish two modes of Time (1)
the mode apprehended by human beings as an endless
extension of Past, Present and Future. We live in or
experience the present, but the Past (once so real) is lost
to us (except in our flimsy memories) and the Future is not
yet attained. So that we never see or experience Whole
Time; this is because we live in it. But if we can imagine a
Being not confined to the thin line of endless succession we
call Time, but able to apprehend another mode of Time,
namely (2) Eternity, in which All Time is perceived in one
infinite glance ('a never-fading instant' Boethius calls it)
this Being would see All that Is in one simultaneous but
eternal gaze, and Alpha would be as immediately present
to him as Omega. To God there is neither Present, Past, nor
Future; but one eternal act of omniscience. Hence God's
knowledge seems to us what we, in Time, have to call fore-
knowledge or providence; but for Him who comprehends
all, no instant of reality can be lost. Otherwise existence
would fail to exist.

Within this foreknowledge (as we, living in Time, are
forced to think of it) all that happens must be foreseen and
therefore predetermined; therefore there can be no free
will (other than the will of God). This seems to be a head-on
collision for those who live in Time, as we do. Since we
cannot experience the dimension of eternity (we can only
barely formulate the idea) we cannot tell how the clash is
resolved on the eternal plane in the divine knowledge.
While asserting God's omniscience, catholic Christianity
also asserts man's free will, and, through the centuries,
Christians of various shades of opinion have inclined to
stress this freedom or its opposite, predestination, accord-
ing to the fashions of theology.

Eliot in some respects favours a predestinarian position,
inasmuch as he seems convinced that certain souls are
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